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THE RUSSO-POLISH JEWS. 


The continental papers received since our last, bring us no 
news from the stage on which stern reality is now performing 
one of its saddest-dramas. Deep silence, like that of solitary 
confinement, prevails in their large dungeon. It is not the 
sufferer’s unavailing cry—for that would only increase the evil 
—it is his look of despair which betrays his anguish of mind, 
That look of despair is turned-anxiously abroad towards his 
brethren, there to descry help in the hour of need. And 
these brethren; do they understand that glance, does it enter 
their minds, does it strike there that chord of sympathy, of 
nationality, of fraternity, which, once struck, invariably vibrated 
through the whole frame of Israel whenever misfortune’s rough 
hand smote any portion of it? And the civilized world; do 
they understand the insult offered to mankind by religious 
persecution ; are they alive to the danger arising to humanity 
rom the example set, from the contagious power latent in 
fmaticism; are they ready to plead the cause of the unfortu- 
uate beings whose sole guilt is, that they fear God more than 
man; are they ready to discharge the debt contracted by the 
Persecution of eighteen centuries ; are ‘they ready to join in the 
forts put forth by the Jews of the civilized world, for the 
nitigation of the fate of their brethren ? 2 

To judge from the interest evinced by the press, there 
‘Ppears a manifest disposition in both parties to act their natu- 

parts. The Christian world is prepared to co-operate as an 
lly, 80 soon as the Jews shall be prepared to occupy their post 
‘sprincipal; and the Jews will hasten to their post, so soon as 
‘shall be evident that nothing but extraordinary efforts can 
“ve their brethren. But neither party in this emergency will 
‘ontent itself with those idle declamations which, while they 
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direction they take, the public may judge from the subjoined 


- Dresden, and from the letter of Colonel Gawler, which appears In 

the supplement to this number. The one, a sincere Jew, as 
the other is no doubt a sincere Christian; the one in illiberal 

Saxony, and the other in enlightened England; the one in 
_ fettered Germany, the other in free Britain; yet do they agree in 
the feeling of sympathy, yet do they arrive at the same conclusion. 
Let the highly respected Chief Rabbi, whose piety, zeal: and 
learning are acknowledged on all hands, be regarded as the 
representative of Jewish feelings on the subject; and let the 
opinion of a man of established reputation for integrity, honesty 
of purpose, disinterestedness and practical knowledge, be con- 
sidered as the organ of those thousands of Christian brethren, 
_ who, in emergencies such as this, set aside religious differences, 
and are actuated only by humanity and philanthropy.* 

The following is the extract from Dr. Frankel’s appeal. 

‘* The Jew has on earth no sovereign protector of his faith : 
no power wndertakes the care of his religious interests: no po- 
litical influence bends the iron will which is hostile to him: the 
Jew relies on the Supreme Protector alone, on the celestial 
guardian who neither slumbereth nor sleepeth. Confidence in 
God, however, should not be manifested by inactivity, but by 
ardent zeal in all our enterprises, Our age is rich in associ- 
ations of every kind; in societies, the realization of whose 
objects often seems impossible, but which yet attain their end 
by the unanimous and united efforts of those who have con- 
ceived the project. It is, therefore, a sacred duty with our 
co-religionists to unite, and loudly to express their participation 
in the misfortunes of their brethren. ‘The mass possesses great 
power, and often produces A 
union which has no representative, ought to become powerfu 
bebe to the oe often cool them methane cod i by the force of its belief alone, and ought to find within itself 
hat ently take the place of action. No big words, no the greatest resources. The country inhabited by the Russian 
ri expressions, no invectives, no tirades are hurled against Jews is no longer friendly to them: they can no longer consider it 


able 404 their native land. There is only one means for them—emigration, 
Every philanthropis 


inactive, Amazement indignation, compassion We were in error in describing, as we did in our last, Col. Gawler 


and er , as the first Governor of South Australia. He was the first united Go- 
itating every humane vernor and Colonial Commissioner of that province, but two other gentle- 
4. 2 -xerting their extraordinary power, an prs hom | , men had taken out the first body of emigrants, and occupied for a short 
np tangible shape those noble feelings now moving their time these offices respectively: the consequences of the division of high 
Minds, | | | . authority were dissensions, which brought the colony into disrepute, and 
Of the intensity of these feelings, of the eminently practical : prevented effectual progress. | pe ; 


extracts from the appeal of Dr. Z. Frankel, Chief Rabbi of 
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—departure for some foreign country in which the laws 
respect the rights of humanity, True, emigration is difficult, 
but He who holdeth in His hands the hearts of kings will give 
rise toa change which will enable these uniortunate beings to 
quit their sad birthplaces. 
made to us; 
labour to prepare the hour of deliverance! 


expatriating themselves. Are we permitted, brothers and co- 


religionists! to remain inactive? Duty requires that a una-_ penalty is inflicted for repairing to other places of worship than 
nimous sympathy should everywhere manifest itself: that in | churches, be repealed, 


every community committees should be formed, for the pur- 
pose of inducing and receiving donations and periodical sub- 
scriptions. From these committees, whose formation should 
be announced in the Jewish organs, a central board should be 
selected, and we doubt not but that, at the head of this, men 


of influeuce and consileration would range themselves, 
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How pressing, then, is the appeal | Elizabeth, J, inflicting a penalty for maintainin 
the appeal which bids us, from this moment, | authority of the Pope, and t 
Several have | contained in the Irish statute, cud of Queen Eliza 
already succeeded (oh! that this should be called succeeding) in | repealed. 


| Report, inflicting penalties on Roman Catholics, Dissenter 


whose word is of weight in the balance of peptic opinion, and 
t 


who should decide onthe manner in which 


the rabbis and preachers support it by word and deed: may 
every distinguished individual give it all the influence he exer- 
cises over his community! Let no one ask—vho is the author 
of this proposition? let every one be content to know what the 
proposition is, and let no religious differences place any obstacle 
in the way of its accomplishment. And since every one pro- 
fesses to desire only what is true and founded on divine will, 
let every one assist; for what duty is more divine than that of 
aiding a persecuted and eianaind religion? Let us be stirring 


then: God, who has always protected Israel in misfortune, 
God will be with us!” | 


We hear that Sir Moses Montefiore will, towards the end of 
this month, set out for Russia. ‘That he will obtain a hearing 
from the Czar we have no doubt. The Emperor neither can nor 
will refuse his ear to a man, whose philanthropy has acquired 
for him a_ well deserved reputation over the civilized globe, 
whose exertions in behalf of his brethren bave obtained for him 
a perhaps unparalleled popularity among the Jews of the world. 
Ile will appear before the monarch as the organ of that dread 
tribunal—public opinion—the awards of which are as just as 
they are deeply felt; and he will stand before the sove- 
reign as the honourable ambassador of humanity and civi- 
lization. 
for aught we know, has his moments of resentment, but also 
his hours of clemency; who acts sometimes from impulse, but 
more frequently from principle ; who is sometimes impatient, but 
often actuated by generous feelings; a monarch who, doubtless, 
must always ardently desire the welfare of the millions sub- 
jected to his rule, though he may sometimes employ inappro- 
priate means. And He in whose hand are the hearts of kings, 
inay He make the Emperor sensible of the lamentable conse- 
quences necessarily attending the execution of the measure 
ordered by him; that he may not sully his glory, destroy his 
reputation, and deprive himself of the high rank which history 
might accord to him ; that he may not himself sow disaffection 
among a numerous and peaceable class of subjects ; that he may 
abstain from wielding the two edged sword of persecution ; that 
he may rather deserve the blessing promised to the benefactors 
of Israel, than call down that Sobsdiation denounced by the 
unchangeable decree of the King of kings against its op- 
pressors ; finally, in short, that he may deserve the fulfilment 
of the promise: ‘* I will bless those that bless thee.” 


THE LEGISLATURE AND THE JEWS. 


First Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners for amending and consoli- | 


dating the Criminal Law, &c. 
inlaid. (Concluded from our last.) 
_. The Report closes with a summary of the recommendations 


of the commissioners, and as we doubt not that these recom- 
mendations will sooner or jater form the basis of a legislative 
enactment, we again venture to intrude on our readers’ patience 
by quoting them without abridgment. 


e amounts realized | 
should be employed. May this proposition meet attention: may 


May he succeed in undeceiving a monarch, who, | 


| provisions which, although they are at variance 


** VI. A summary of the foregoing recommendations 

‘* In conclusion we submit, as the result of the fore 
recommendations :— 

* 1. That the clause of the statute of the Ist of Queer 
g the spiritua) 
same subject 
beth, C, I, be 


provisions on the 
“2. That the clauses in the Uniformity Acts, by which , 


“3. That the clauses in the statute enumerated jp this 


and Jews, for professing, exercising, or promoting any religion 
other than that of the Established Church, be repealed, 

‘* 4. That the laws of Recusancy be repealed. 

“>. That, in cases where the punishment incident to bein 
adjudged a Popish recusant convict is now inflicted upon 
persons omitting when called upon by two justices, &c., to take 
the oaths of allegiance and abjuration, or to make affirmation 
in lieu thereof where allowed by law, a different punishment be 
substituted, 

‘** 6. That the religious worship of the Jews be protected in 
like manner as that of Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 

“7, That with regard to oaths and declarations as a quaii- 
fication for holding offices and places of public trust, one form 
of oath, and one of a declaration, be substituted for the 
numerous forms now in use for England, Scotland, aid Ireland. 
and for classes of persons professing different religious opinions. 

‘** 8. ‘That an oath, or affirmation, in the same form with that 
required for holding offices, may be tendered on the occasions 
and tn the manner prescribed by the statute of the Ist of King 
George L., st. 2, c. 13. 

‘* In these recommendations we have abstained from offering 
any suggestions as to the nature of the oath or affirmation 
required from Members of Parliament, or for the offices [row 
which Roman Catholics are excluded by the statute of the 
10th of King George IV. c. 7, or as to the questions in thut 
statute on which the Legislature has so recently expressed an 
opinion, | 

‘* By the alterations proposed by us, Roman Catholics would 
be placed in the same legal condition in England, Scotland. 
and Ireland, which is far from being the case at present; and 
they would be relieved trom various severe penalties and from 
disabilities to which they are now liable, either absolutely, or \ 
case certain conditions be not complied with. There would 
also be the same law for Dissenters, as for Jews, 10 England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Dissenters in England and Ireland 
would obtain relief from penalties and disabilities. Jews! 
England would be made equally free with those in Scotland 
ind’ Ireland from penalties and disabilities, would be secured in 
the possession of their property, and protected in the exercise 
their religion, and would be admissible to various offices an 
situations of trust and emolument. Members of the Church 0! 
England would be relieved from the penalties of the laws © 
recusancy. A test of submission and attachment to the Govert- 
ment would be substituted for such tests as have reference 
religious opinions in nearly all the cases in which any — 
would be required. The necessity for passing annual Indemnts 
Acts, an anomalous course of legislation, would be in 4 re 
measure, if not entirely, superseded. The statute law ‘ 
England, Scotland, and Ireland would be relieved from me” 
with the spittt 
of legislation in modern times, and fallen into disuetude, rit 
still be resorted to as instruments of vexation and oppress’. 
Unnecessary distinctions would be abolished ; defects ; a f 
of uniformity, especially as regards the relation of the be 
England, Scotland, and Ireland to each other, sk ee 
rectified ; and material progress would be made tow! 
consolidation of the Statute Law of the realm.” hodying 
_ There can be no doubt that an Act of Parliament em Sit not 
these important recommendations will be of great bene bi 
only to our own, comnmnity but to the several classes ° 


gionists whom the existing state of the law 80 injurious’) 


| affects. 


| 
| 
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FORMATION OF JEWISH COLONIES IN PALESTINE. 
To the Editors of the Voice of Jacob. 


Sirs—I have to return my sincere thanks, for the review and 
«jbsequent favourable notices which have appeared in your jour- 
nal, of my pamphlet on the “ Tranquillization of Syria and the 
East, by the establishment of Jewish colonies in Palestine.” Your 
observations in reference to it on the 2nd inst., now lead me to 
jesire to add to these acknowledgments some further remarks on 
the subject itself : I therefore beg your insertion of them, and the 
attentive consideration of your readers to affairs in which their 
interest is, at least, as much involved as my own. 

The planting of Jewish colonies in Palestine, I believe to be 
one of he most important of the political objects of our day. To 
those, who in common with myself, hold a steadfast conviction 
that the revelation which Jews and Christians equally revere, is 
indeed the word of the Great Creator, it should not appear extra- 
ordinary that I or any other man should entertain such an opinion. 
No one with observation can doubt, but that the human race from 
east to west, and north to south on this globe, lies, as a whole, in 
alamentable state of degradation and misery; and no one who 
holds the truth of that sacred volume, ought to doubt, but that 
Jews are the instruments particularly appointed for the raising of 
our species to its proper elevation in creation; or that their exer- 
tions, to be extensively effectual, should be directed from that 
very remarkable, great centre of operation, their ancient land. 
Holding these views as I have done on at least, five and twenty 
years, and increasing as my convictions have been in the high im- 
portance of them, I am ready with soberness as well as zeal, to 
embrace every opportunity of giving them effect. I know not how 
any man can be more effectually employed in promoting his own 
happiness, than by efficaciously advancing the welfare of his race 
at large. Desire to work in furtherance of the great object in 
question, must become the stronger, from the most manifest pre- 
paredness of the times in which we live for the commencement 
of it. There is, in providential events, a voice which wise men 
will not dare to despise, and this voice is now speaking to the 
point at issue, through three channels. | 

Through the immense vacuity which has been formed in the 
population of Palestine—through, the breaking down, everywhere, 
of the mighty barriers which kept Gentiles in opposition to Jews 
~and through the rousing of the Jewish nation, throughout the 
world, to a sense of its proper standing and duties. ‘These cer- 
tainly are not illusions or mere transient appearances, but great 
and sober facts. Noman who looks at the world with common 
sense and information, can doubt, or, with honesty, deny their full 
and broad existence; and great realities as they are apart, they 
must, in combination, work out rapidly a great and real effect. 

he principle of gravitation in nature, mighty as it is, is not more 
mighty than the principle of centralization, in Jewish hearts ; the 
rst carries unceasingly the St. Lawrence into the basin below 
Niagara, and the second, which has preserved the distinctiveness 
of the Jewish nation through eighteen centuries of unprecedented 

ndage and persecution, will, now that the barriers are removed, 
as surely and mightily carry its members into the vacuity that is 
lorming in Palestine. The question is not as to the event—this 
evidently must be—the vacuum ‘ts forming, the barriers are break- 
ing down, and go the Jewish people will; already too many are 
pressing in, for safety under existing arrangements. Zhe question 
herefore now ts, as to the mode by which the movement may be 
rought about with the least danger, and the highest honour, to hu- 
mantty. It is to this that every true friend of human nature should 
be consideration ! 
_ Sven the great barrier of Muhammedan power and prejudice, 
s really gone. The men who now govern at Constantinople and 
airo, have minds to perceive the immense advantages that should 
ow to their territories respectively, from the establishment of 
*nergetic, civilized colonies ; aye, or even of an energetic, civilized 
nation, in Palestine. The last is not the present question, colonies 
are the object, but even were this measure at a future day, and by 
ater means, to be followed by the establishment of the whole 
‘wish nation in Palestine, Turkey and Egypt would both have 
reason to rejoice at the conclusion. Turkey requires a barrier 
eet Egypt, and the elevation of the character and habits of 
*t population in the immense neighbouring districts of Assyria 
Ys sia Minor; and Egypt, which would ever be prevented by 
on ean policy and power from laying hold of Palestine, requires 
t her population that stimulus to trade, commerce, and im- 
frovement which Jews, in Palestine, would communicate. 

ven this great barrier, therefore, is really gone, as every man 
remaeereeive who examines with attention the semblance of it a 

ns. Itis but an appearance, the mere a of depane 

Nes, and well directed combined efforts of J 


| 
ews and Christians, | 


to obtain the favourable offices of the different governments of 
Europe for testing its true nature, would surely prove it to be so. 
It would vanish before the touch. 

Looking to things as they are, it is probable there would be much 
less difficulty in persuading the Porte to consent to the establish- 
ment of Jewish colonies in Palestine, than in inducing the great 
Christian powers. of Europe to be agreed on so desirable, honour- 
able, and beneficial a measure; not, however, that any very for- 
midable difficulty can lie in the way even of this achievement; its 
propriety, applicability, and unavoidable necessity must be daily 
forcing itself upon their attention. 

These observations have reference not merely to “ Russo-Polish 
Jews,” but to the Hebrew nation at large. If, indeed, the great 
potentate of Russia would commence the movement by allowing a 
portion of his Jewish subjects to depart for Palestine, and would 
forward their journey and settlement, his name would be trans- 
mitted to posterity with exultation, and, further, valuable agricul- 
tural colonists would be obtained. It is, however, in my experi- 
ence, that previous opposite habits of life do not unfit men for 
agricultural and pastoral colonization. In the British colonies—of 
which | am well acquainted with nine—TI know that those persons 
who in early life were merchants, medical practitioners, trades- 
men, sailors or soldiers, continually make, in their new pursuits, 
excellent and prosperous settlers. I am persuaded that an admi- 
rable colony might be formed in Palestine of Jews from Western 
Europe alone, if none others could be found to join it; a deficiency, 
however, which, when it comes to the proof, is not likely to 
happen. | 

Entertaining the foregoing opinions, I put forward, in June last, 
the pamphlet to which you have just done me the favour again to 
call public attention. It was ge fe by me after long and most 
careful reflection, and I would follow up your appeal by earnestly 
requesting your readers, for their own honour and high name, for 
the sake of their brethren now suffering in Palestine, or of those 
who may speedily be thrown into destitution in that country, and 
for the cause of humanity at large, to give it attentive considera- 
tion. I shall not complain of any severity exercised in the sifting 
of its arguments, if candour and temper be not forgotten by my 
censors. It is not pressed upon public notice with undue partiality 
or prejudice, for if the scheme can be improved, or a better be sub- 
stituted for it, I shall rejoice, and not cease to give my hearty 
support towards the ultimate object. 

Holdin , however, such an important object, and having delibe- 
rately sor, detail given to the public a plan for its attainment, I 
may be permitted to advance the further claim for being heard, 
that, as a matter of amount, it has happened to me, under Divine 
Providence, to have had, I believe, more experience in practical, 
local, colonization, than any individual now living. No man in 
existence, I think, has been at the head of the government and 
colonization of a province, just before discovered and occupied, 
and almost wholly unexplored and unsurveyed, when it has suad- 
denly advanced, in two years, under an untried system, from 4,000 
to 15,000 inhabitants. The debarkation and location of this nnmber 
of persons in wilds at the antipodes—the whole of the superinten- 
dence, and, from the circumstances of the colony, a very large pro- 
portion of the details being transacted in my own office—furnished 
of necessity an immense amount of experience; but of this amount 
| speak only in dry facts which none can dispute. To these I may, 
with propriety, add a reference in facts equally bare, to the amount 
of success. The province, an almost wneqpneres wilderness when I 
landed, was, when I left it, thrown open far and wide, with about 
600,000 acres of available land scattered over an extent of country 
as large as the principality of Wales, laid out into small sections 
for occupation. About 25,000 of these acres were enclosed for cul- 
tivation, and upwards of 7,000 acres (by official returns) were 
actually in crop; while about 230,000 sheep, 1200 horses, and 16,000 
head of cattle had—principally by importation from very distant 
places—become the stock of the province. Communications to the 
different settled districts of the colony were well opened; works 
necessary for the public convenience constructed ; and security of 
life and property well established, without the aid or presence of a 
single soldier in arms. All this was accomplished at a net cost, 
certainly not, at the most, greater than has been required in other 
modern infant colonies for the production of equal effects, These 
effects, produced in the face of immense, indescribable difficulties, 
are, I believe, unequalled in amount tn a distinct colony, in any 
riod of time, in modern colonization; and they have 
formed the firm foundation of a colony at the antipodes, which now 
only, in the tenth year of its existence, has attained a population 


ef 20,000 souls, which is flourishing in a manner that excites the 


wonder of all who with intelligence consider it, and which is now 
supporting itself without assistance from the nt state. 
y mind was forced more deeply into all the bearings and con- 
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tingencies of practical colonization—in, be it remembered, a lati- 
tude, climate, and country, very much resembling those of Pales- 
tine—by the circumstance, that in the singularly rapid formation 
of the colony upon a new system, [ was compelled with high united 
offices, responsibilities, and emergency powers, and without in- 
structions in detail at all equivalent to the rate of encrease, to 
work out a course for myself. 

In advancing such points, I beg to be met with candid and for- 
bearing construction by yourself and your readers. I present them 
to the best of my knowledge in perfect sincerity, and without any 
injustice to other parties concerned. Five years have now passed 
away since I returned from the province, and though—as has been 
common to the founders of distant colonies—I have been assailed 
extensively through the press, with misconceptions, misstatements, 
and miscalculations, I have scarcely ever before published a line 
in reply. I might still have continued silent, but engaged as I 
now am in proposing to the Jewish nation, and to the civilized 
world at large, the most important object in colonization that the 
world can contemplate, I feel that I owe it to this great cause, to 
show by a brief glance at dry facts, which I am persuaded none 
can successfully dispute, that I am authorized by thorough, per- 
sonal, practical experience, to offer my views upon the subject and 
to hope for attentive consideration. 

It th happened to me, under divine providence, to have been 
the local founder of the finest colony in proportion to its duration, 
that has ever yet appeared in the world; and I may therefore 
soberly aspire to be, further, an adviser of the foundation of the 
most important colony, that the world will perhaps ever witness— 
the first Jewish colony in Palestine. 

In the pamphlet before referred to, I have declared it to be 
(page 9,) a principle of “ paramount importance” in the undertak- 
ing in question, “ that the one great object, the colonization of 
Palestine by Jews, should be most HONOURABLY and EXCLUSIVELY 
upheld, unincumbered by any other consideration.” On such an 
occasion as the present, I feel it due to the subject to repeat my 
steadfast adhesion to this rule, and to state freely, that whatever 
may be my connexion with this movement,—the movement itself, 
[ think, must and will go on.—I will in no wise infringe upon any 
doctrinal opinions, which are not common to myself and to the 
Jewish nation atlarge. There are, it is my happiness to know, 
great principles of eternal truth upon which we stand in perfect 
agreement; upon these I may sometimes glance in moderation, as 
has been done in this letter, but beyond this class I shall never 
intentionally stray in public or in private, and in support of this 
declaration can only say, that if I should to any eyes, at any time, 
wear the appearance of departure from the rule thus laid down, I 
shall be most happy to be warned of it, in order that it may be 
effectually vorneated. Some members of the Hebrew nation have 
been intimately acquainted with my proceedings in South Aus- 
tralia, and upon this acquaintance they would, I hope, do me the 
justice to acknowledge that bad faith never formed a portion of my 
public policy. I am free to say, I regard it to be as contemptible 
and eventually as ruinous in the politician, as it is in the private 
member of society. I have ventured to advert thus fully to this 
principle, because combination and success cannot be hoped for 
without it. 

Bound copies of the pamphlet were presented long since to the 
Queen, and Prince Albert; and from the particularly prompt and 
gamen manner in which they were accepted and acknowledged, 

have reason to hope that there exists on the throne of Great 
Britain, the great maritime and mercantile state of modern times, a 
spirit similar and equal to that, which on an occasion of high im- 
portance and glory to the Jewish nation, animated the sovereign of 
the ancient mother of commerce and mistress of the ocean. He 
joyfully furnished materials, servants, and sailors for Jewish work. 
The spirit of a father, we know, often descends upon the child, and 
in an os 2s manner did the father of the present sovereign of 
England, deserve the truly honourable title of a “ friend of Israel.” 

opies of the pamphlet were also sent to her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, to the East India Company, the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of London ; to a large number of influential political persons, to the 
principal periodicals, and to all the club houses in the metropolis. 

_ I have reason to hope that from these and other means, an atten- 
tion and acquaintance with the subject has been produced upon 
which it is now time to work by further measures. One of these 
measures, Of course, ought to be, a formal movement among mem- 
bers of the Hebrew nation.—How can Gentiles be sionecel to en- 
ter into great systematic effortsin behalf of Jews, unless Jews step 
forward and afford satisfactory evidence that they are ready to 


coalesce with these efforts? In Lady Montefiore’s publication, in j 


your excellent journal, and in other published Jewish documents, 
there have been indeed for a long while past, powerful evidences 
of individual zeal for the object, and strong indi of general 


Jewish concurrence ; but in the present stage of the affair q fur. 
ther step is required: there certainly is wanted somethin lik 
the formal evidence of Jewish names in support of odin 
in advocacy of the object of the formation of a Jewish colony i, 
Palestine, to the throne, to the government, or the legislature ae 

Permit me, Gentile as I am, to offer these considerations re all 
sincerity to your nation, and further, again to express my hones 
that,—if it be only for their suffering brethren’s sake who «ire sete 
ally in Palestine, or who are earnestly desiring to proceed to that 
country,—they will receive them as Jews, once in the days of wis 
dom, received materials from Gentile hands; heartily turning them 
to an advantage, of which the glory and effect upon the world, hiss 
not yet passed away, after an interval of more than twenty-eight 
centuries from its accomplishment. 

If it could be possible that Jews should lie in leaden ingen. 
bility to the colonization of deserted Palestine, they would be put 
to shame by Gentiles, and risk, in a new and extraordinary manner 
the loss of their birthright; for European Gentiles, attracted by 
the loveliness and emptiness of the region, are beginning to more 
and to make propositions towards the colonization of it, on thei, 
own account, 

In a pamphlet published last year by Mr. Barker, son, and for. 
merly secretary to the Consul-Gencral of Egypt,—“ Memoir on 
Syria, Madden and Malcolm, Leadenhall Street,”—a considerable 
body of interesting practical information on the state of the cuuntry, 
is brought forward as a basis for the argument, that respectaiis 
Europeans would find it to thetr advantage to settle in it. 

The following are Mr. Barker’s concluding passages :— 

‘“ During the last two years, numerous European families have 
settled in Svria as well as in Greece. Schools are being established; 
medical men have been sent out; inns have been opened; and the 
intelligent European is everywhere welcomed as a friend and pro- 
tector. This isa happy change; it is delightful to contemplate; 
and I trust that the time is not far distant, when our countrymen, 
who are known to be the best colonizers in the world, will follow 
the example of the French and Germans, and take up their abode 
on the shores of this enchanting and luxuriant territory. 

But I fear I have made this paper already too long ; and were 
I to write volumes, it is impossible I could give anything (rhe an 
adequate idea of the riches and beauty of this terrestrial Paradise.” 

Such views and statements from practical men, in reference toa 
country from which, as a central point, the blessings of civilization 
might be expected to radiate throughout the degraded East, are. 
certainly, in these times, loud appeals upon public attention. When 
thus inviting the object appears to Gentile eyes and desires, 1s it 
not revolting—pardon the terin for the cause sake; there 1s a caus¢ 
—is it-not revolting to read from Jewish pens proposals for the form- 
ation of Jewish colonies in ** America, Australasta, or the islands of 
the Southern Sea | 

Shall it be said of intelligent Jews, in these our days }DN2'* 
? will such men, from such a spirit, overlook, 
lect, or reject, the consideration of the practical a whic 
are now, under Divine providence, with all faithfulness, gn on 
and regard, spread before them? May human nature be spare 
from such a conclusion ! ! | 


I am, Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
G. GawLeR. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS. 


PRIMARY CONSIDERATIONS. 
1. An immense proportion of the fertile land in Palestine lies waste 

and unprofitable. ob 
2. The supreme right of property in such waste land, as wel! ® 


a very large proportion of that which is under cultivation, is = bs 
the kish Government,* of which it is also the practice to % 


land to rent. 3 Otto- 
3. While, on the one hand, it is contrary to the /etter of the 
man law that foreigners should hold land in freehold; 1t's, "d a 
other, conformable to long established practice, that they shou ting 
cupy such property on tenures nominally temporary, but amou® 
in effect to freehold possession. oven 
4. If measures, eminently calculated to be salutary, oo ade? 
somewhat opposed to ancient law and common practice ; we Pele? 
the present alarming condition of Asiatic Turkey, vt 
to be most reasonable, that the great European sid 
rendered such essential services to the Turkish empire, * i abe 
quire, and that the Ottoman Porte should accede to, the acop 
of them. 


* Z. 4. J. cvi. Psalm, 24) 

* Parliamentary R on the commercial Statistics of Syris, Ces 
pages 102 and 123; and Mr. Eli Smith, in Dr. Robinson § 

in Palestine.”"—Vol. iii. appendix, p. 177. 
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5. It would, however, be an advantage to the Ottoman Porte which 
hat Government might be expected to appreciate; that it should 
nase for long fixed _periods—say of thirty or forty years—for a d 
‘nod fair remuneration im lieu of all rents and taxes, | 
~aste lands in Palestine, to well regulated colonies of foreion Jews. 
The advantage would be direct in the way of pecuniary returns, and 
‘direct in the imfluence—as has been already suggested—which the 
»xample of active and intelligent men, would have in the support of 
yder, and in the promotion of industry and scientific farming, among 
he surrounding population—to the diminution of the expenses of 
vil and military controul, and to the general increase of the wealth 
»f the community and of the public revenue. 

Localities: —6. In the ranges of country, that lie within semicircles 
sith radii of twenty-five miles, from the several maritime roadsteads 
of Palestine; there exist large tracts of such waste, fertile lands. In 
me or each of these districts, a colony of Jews, might, with the per- 
nission of the Ottoman Porte, be planted. The debarkation of the 
immigrants, and their subsequent land transit to their precise destina- 
ions; would be facilitated by the conveniences of the port or road- 
ead. It might become, eventually, a market of export for their 
produce; and nearness to it would procure for them the protection 
by influence if not in effect, of the naval force frequently on the coast. 
7. In the event of such a settlement, so situated, it appears pro- 
bable that Jews with more or less capital, not actually enrolled in the 
colony ; for the purposes of trade and in contemplation of the security 
which even they might derive, would take up their residences in this 
port of communication. ‘Thus giving a collateral impulse to the pros- 
perity of the country. | 

Scurity.—8. The British Government, it would seem, might with 
the greatest propriety on its own movement, even if other powers 
were not disposed to work in concert with it, undertake the protec- 
tion of such a colony. As the numerous members of the Greek 
Church in Asiatic Turkey are under the protection of Russia, and the 
several divisions of the Roman Catholic Church enjoy that of France ; 
it would surely be consistent and reasonable that Great Britain should 
exercise such a privilege, in Palestine, in behalf of Jews—of' any, at 
least, who might become settled there through the medium of her 
exertions. 

Numbers.—9. To be respectable and influential, each colony should 
not, perhaps, consist of fewer than seven hundred effective men; 
averaging with women, children, and some elderly persons, a total of 
about three thousand souls. And, in the early stages of the attempt, 
to be manageable, it should not, perhaps, include more than twelve 
hundred effective men, or about five thousand souls. 

Government and Laws.—10. It would seem desirable, that such 
settlers should be located in groups or villages, say of from about 100 
0 400 families each; those persons getting together, who might be 
“quainted with, and attached to, each other. These groups should 
ve far enough apart to prevent embarrassment ; but near enough to 
‘acilitate mutual communication, assistance, and protection. 
village might be under the controul of an elder or mayor—answering 
a some degree to the surrounding shiyukh el belad (village sheikhs) 
—and his deputy, elected at stated intervals; who, for reasonable 
‘efined remuneration, might become, with the assistance of subordi- 
tates In the character of English constables, the executive in all the 
mnor details of management, and the media of communication with 

supreme authorities. 

\l. Considering the frequently disturbed state of Syria, and the 
novelty of such a roceeding in relation to the Jews themselves; it 
"ould be most desirable, that, while acknowledging and shewing all 
“spect to the supremacy of the Ottoman Porte, the Jewish colonists 
uld be governed under an agent of the foreign pen rioe power, 
y laws especially framed for them—on the genera hoy e which 
‘as long obtained in the Turkish dominions, that European foreigners, 
‘0 that empire, are amenable to their own Consular authorities. 
= The maintenance of order and administration of laws in such a 
ony, would be simplified by the circumstance, that expulsion from 

and its protection would constitute the extreme penalty that it 

necessary to inflict, except for cases of murder, or very 
hrm: assault, or robbery. In regard to these, it might be hoped 
uncommon crimes, the to be open,—if the colony 
oo the control of the British Government,—of transference 
offenders to the courts at Malta. 

Ch mplaints against a Jewish colonist by an ordinary Turkish 
tried except in the cases of extreme crime just noticed, mi ht be 

before the protecting consul ; and complaints of the Jewish 

“nists inst ordin rkish subjects, before the regular Turk- 

authorities. The local Turkish superior functionary in the first 

protecting consul in having the right of 
uty. 

debts*should not entail restraint; an 


portions of the 
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colonists should from the first distinctly understand, that pauperism 
could not receive either relief or support from public sources. 

15. The early cireumstances of such a colony could require no 
more than a simple code of !aws and regulations. It has been 
a most prolific cause of evil in Iritish infant colonies, that to meet 
national taste, laws have been poured in upon them to extents sur- 
vassing beyond all due proportion, their population and necessities. 
Vith a simple and comprehensive code, framed to meet the peculiar 
requirements of such a community, minor offences might come under 
the cognizance of the protecting consul, or of the mayors of villages, 
4g the general plan of British magisterial controul; while in cases 
of the more serious class, verdicts of guilt or acquittal might be re- 
turned by juries, and the degrees of punishment, embracing fines, 
forfeitures, labour on public improvements, or expulsion from the 
colony,—rest with the protecting consul, under the limitations of a 
general scale. 

16. ‘To such a code of laws and regulations, limited in operation to 
a certain number of years, or made dependent for continuance on 
certain circumstances, the settlers might be required to affix their 
signatures on enrolment as members of the colony. 

17. Perfect freedom might be left to all settlers of withdrawal from 
the colony at pleasure, except when under actual charges of crime,— 
on the payment of their lawful debts, and the transmission of a proper 
notice to the protecting consul.* 

18. Actual residence, due improvement of land, and solvency in 
regard to private debts, and public dues, must be indispensable con- 
ditions for continuation in the colony and its privileges. The two 
first requirements might be defined, so as to be of practical applica- 
bility, without becoming unduly burdensome. : 

19. Alterations in, and additions to, the code of laws and regula- 
tions might be permite upon the proposal of the protecting consul, 
with of course the sanction of his government; and the acquiescence, 
by signature, of the majority of the enrolled male adult colonists 

20. Jews ought not to object to be under controul of the kind 
above described, for a limited understood period. Their own safety 
and prosperity would imperatively require, that in the early stages of 
an enterprise so important and so liable to adverse events, they should 
not be left to themselves; and also, that order and good conduct 
should be very eflectually maintained. Extreme self-confidence 
certainly constituted on many past occasions their besetting and 
ruinous error. If this dangerous principle were again brought into 
prominent operation, the hopes of their best friends must fail, and all 
efforts for their benefit become unavailing. 


General description of the Settlers, and of the mode of their 
location, 
21. The colony might be formed of three classes :-— ; | 
Ist, Of persons possessing sufficient capital to provide entirely for 
themselves, both as to transit and settlement. Receiving from the 
colony protection and privileges, and land, immediately, of any of 
the extents, according to their own registered desires, of aboutt 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 100, 200, or 300 acres; with the poner 
bility of advancing, by further permission, from any of the lesser 
extents to any of the greater. . oe 
2nd, Of persons with small amounts of capital, providing wholly their 
own passages and means of transit to the location. Receiving, 
when really necessary, some assistance towards settlement, and land 
at once to any of the extents, according to their own originally 
registered desires, of about 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, or 20 acres, with the 
possibility of its being increased, by future permission, to 30, 40, 
or 50 acres. 
3rd, Of persons of very smail means, receiving a free. conveyance 
for themselves, their families, and a regulated weight of luggage ; 
and assistance towards settlement, accordi a 
in reference to particular necessities. Obtaining at once, on arriving 
at their place of destination, a site for a house ; and, as they might 
desire it, land in the proportion, of about one acre for each adult 
in their families, for every two children above, or for every three 
children under, ten years of age,—with the possibility of the extent 
being increased on ‘ture application and permission, to absué 4, 6, 
7, 8, 9, or 10 acres. | ‘ 
The second and third classes might into the higher privileges in 
regard to choice of land, on application and permission according 
to opportunities ; after repaying the value of the public assistance 
they had received, according to an established scale, ‘ 


~ 


¢ In such cases, however, outlay in improvements could probably only 
be refunded upon the finding, within a limited period, of a substitute to 
occupy each place vacated, of approved character, and with means suffi- 
cient to pay a fair compensation. . 

+ The term about is here used, because in regard to the prospective 
admeasurements of land in new settlements, approwimate are much better 
than precise extents. They would save time, expense, and disputes—the 
settler of course paying eventually only for the quantity received, 
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22. The second and third classes would constitute the essential 
substance of the colony. They might exist on the small allotment 
system, without the first class; but their prosperity and prospects, 
and the general character and influence of the whole undertaking, 
would be most materially improved by the mixing of a due proportion 
of the first class with them. 

23. The proportion of the 3rd class, should never be /ess than four 
effective men to every 100 acres of the total amount of land claimed 
tor the first class. This proportion might leave a surplus of labour 
in reference to the requirements of the first class ;* but as the labourers 
would be in possession of their own small allotments for the produc- 
tion of the absolute necessaries of life, no serious evil could arise 
from the preponderance. The second class, with casual assistance 
from such surplus labour, might be expected to be equal to their own 
wants in cultivation. 

24. On these principals, if 200 heads of families were to come for- 
ward as applicants for admission into the first class, requiring on the 
average each 100 acres of land, the numbers of the third class should 
not consist of fewer than 800, leaving room for 200 of the second 


class to complete a colony of 1200 effective men. ‘The population and 
land statisties of the colony would then be— 
Ist Class, 200 men, occupying ' 20,000 
2nd Class, 200 — averaging perhaps each 15 acres, 3,000 
3rd Class, 800 — averaging perhaps each 2 acres, 1,600 
1,200 men Acres 24,600 


About 5,000 total population, occupying, tf in one block, a district 
containing about 40 square miles of arable land, in cross measure- 
ments, in a fertile tract, about 5 miles by 8. 

25. If applications for the first class were less numerous, the 
numbers of the third class might still remain about the same; and 
those of the second be augmented to make up the deficiency of the 

first. The colony in such a case would be 

26. As admission to the number of the colonists could take place 
only under authority, the controul in reference to any desired pro- 
portions of the several classes would be kept very much in hand. 

Local Primary Land and Financial Regulations, 

27. Bvery settler to be responsible for the rental of the whole of the 
land he may have chosen, The first class lodging on registration, each 
a deposit of one year’s average rental, and the average cost of his pro- 
portion of the survey, returnable in the event of the settler not being 
put into possession. No rent or taxes to be paid in consideration of 
the first two years occupation. After the termination of this period, 
the annual rental to be—say—ten per cent. on the average value of 
the produce of the whole of the land in occupation, as if it were under 
full cultivation in wheat. 

28. This average value of the produce in wheat to be decided as 
follows :—First, the average annual quantity of wheat which good 
lands in the tracts of country fixed upon commonly yield, to be 
settled with the Turkish government by preliminary treaty, and 
maintained as an unalterable standard. Second, the average market 

~ of wheat to be gy upon annually, on—say—the first 
uesday in the month of May, i. e. about a fortnight before the usual 
ingathering of harvest,—by conference at the seaport of communica- 
tion, between a Turkish authority duly appointed, and the protecting 
consul, or in cave of illness, their duly appointed deputies. Either of 
these functionaries having full er, m the event of the absence of 
the other at the place, day, and hour determined, to fix absolutely by 
himself the rate. | 

29. The payment to be made annually at the settlement, or at the 
seaport of communication, on a day or days, and hour, at the dis- 
cretion of the protecting consul, between the 20th June and the 20th 
July—that is, after the latest period of harvest home}—to any duly 
appointed Turkish authority. The payment to be in cash, in grain, 
or in the two together, at the uncontrolled choice of each colonist. 

80. In the event of any extraordinary destruction by drought, fires, 
locusts, or otherwise, of the whole or any considerable portion of the 
crops, the protecting consul’s solemn written statement of the same, 
_ duly handed over to the Turkish authorities, to be taken in delay of 

payment for—say—two years, of the portion of rental proportionate 
to the destruction: such payment withheld, however, to be 
with interest at a rate fixed in the original treaty. 

31. In the event of the payment of rental for any extents of the 
land in occupation, not being forthcoming at any of the absolutely 
stipulated periods, land to the same extent from the district allowed 
for the colony, to be returned in totality, by the protecting consul to 


* “ It has been stated by a good practical authority, that three labourers 
ul 


to one hundred acres. are a complement,’’—‘* The Progress of the 
Nation, by G. R. Porter, Esq.,’’ chapter—‘“ Agriculture,” 
+ Professor Robinson’s Researches in Palestine, vol. ii. pages 99, 100, 
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poorer, but more compact. ° 


of unspeakable magnitude. 


32, The protecting consul to be also responsible 
the total of land allowed for the colony shall be of 
and after the first two years, chargeable with annual rental aad 
tures from this proportion on the side of deficiency, to be er ol 
annually, by a proportionate surrender of land to the Turkish 
vernment. 

The principle of surrender of land at the rate of def 
would ensure to the Porte either the rental, or the speedy return of 
the ere and would keep the colony clear of debt ip thle bee 
ticular. : 


33. The foregoing principles for the payment of rental on lands ; 
occupation, might be also adapted to the rendering of com menting 
for the depasturing of live stock, on the unoccupied lnndé tn the a) 
lowed district; or upon waste lands in its vicinity. That is, the annual 
compensation might be fixed at—say ten—per cent on the annual 
average increase. Such average increase on each class of animals 
being permanently settled by original treaty ; and the successive ay. 
nual market prices, by conference between a Turkish authority and 
the protecting consul. Payments also being in cash, in kind, or jy 
both, at the discretion of each settler. Registration of all stock nye 
of necessity be required, under penalty of forfeiture ; and the roperty 
of each settler be lable for any of his defaults of payment. The pro- 
tecting consul, with the power of making musters of the stock, shold 
be responsible for the correctness of their registered numbers: and 
at such musters, a Turkish authorized agent might have the right of 
attending as a witness. Animals actual employed in labour might 
be exempted from the depasturing Of : 

34. Each colonist must be more», rv liable, in proportion to the 
extent of the land he might occupy, for the salaries of the mayors, . 
constables, and other local Jewish officers; paying in cash or in kind, 
and the officers receiving payment in the same manner, according to 
the rates and principles already laid down for the raising of the 
general rental. The number of officers and the amounts of their 
salaries, being fixed by the original regulations ; and becoming sub- 
ject, in the same manner that these would be, to alterations. 

35. In order that persons, who might desire to devote themselves 
to trade instead of to agriculture or pastoral pursuits, should con- 
tribute their proportions to the local public expenditure: shops, and 
public sales, might be made subject to licences, graduated in price 
according to a scale of average quarterly, half yearly, or annual 
profits, Cases of disputed valuation becoming determinable, as such 
are in connection with the present English Income tax. 


ciency of rental 


In the pamphlet, the foregoing details are followed by a close ex- 
amination of the FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS necessary for their accom- 
plishment. Space does not here permit the insertion of this head a! 
full length, and those who may desire to enquire into it minutely, 
must refer to the pamphlet itself. It may here be observed concern- 
ing it, that like all other particulars in the pamphlet, #¢ /as been 
drawn up with a most careful regard to PRACTICAL application. 
Accustomed to superintend the debarkation of immigrants and their 
complete settlement, in a country of which the latitude, climate, and 
features, have a near resemblance to those of Palestine, I have placed 
myself, in mind, in Palestine, and have calculated, I believe, every 
possible contingency. Bi) 

The Financial ements are divided into two principal classes 
—local, and foreign; and the last of these again into two heads,— 
unavoidable, and extraordinary. It is proposed that the /oca/ class 
of ex erally described under article 34 of the foregoing 
details—should be borne, after the first two years, by the oe 
themselves. But that, for the first two years, it should be eke? 
by the foreign protecting power, which would also meet, wholly, te 


other class, termed forergn. P 
These propositions ought not to be startling to any reader, pe 
there is nothing unreasonable in them. The total amount of - y 
for a colony would be a. sum, comparatively small—not greater ' rs 
that required for the building of one large line of battle ship, OF “h- 
steamer—the ship, perishing in a few years; the colony, ree eae , 
ing, but growing in endless advantages. According to the plan 
down also, all considerable expenditure on the part of the acme "2 
power would be confined to a very limited period of time. 
moreover suggested, that the unavoidable portion of the ape noel 
penditure should be met from the public treasury, and the eaér 
dinary, by private contributions, 
In re to the claims of Jews for such assistance ne ge 
nations, two principles are advanced, which a glance backw 
page of history ought to make obvious to every intelligent 
without further ex are | by the duty 
y tne 


planation. | 

These claims. also, be. it. remembered, come supported 'y an 
of rescuing the East from its present appalling degra , nt, feel- 
by the interest, of cultivating high, honourable, and 
ings in our own nation. these, in these times, are considers 


G. G 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Will of the late Mr, Isaac Cohen.—We extract from the 
vorning Post the charitable bequests of the late Mr. Isaac 
Cohen.—“* To the Great Synagogue, Duke's Place (the divi- 
jends or interest to be paid during the months of Nissan and 


Filul, March and September), to thirty poor men and women | bill 


of the Jewish persuasion, 2000/.; for general purposes, 10002 - 
1) be distributed immediately amongst the needy members. 
\00/; to the Institution for the Relief of indigent and decayed 
Members, 200/.; to the Jews’ Free Scheol, Bell-lane, Spital- 
jelds, 30007.; to the New Synagogue, St. Helen's Place, 200/. - 
w the Portuguese Synagogue, Bevis Marks, 2002; to the Por- 


| 


and charities. 


tuguese Jews’ Hospital, 2U0/.; to the German Jews’ Institution. 


2w0.; to the Society for the Relief of Foreigners in Distress, 
100/.; to the Society called ‘ Meshevas Nephesh,’ 3002. ; to the 
Jews’ Hospital, Mile-end, 3001.:; to the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, 
2001.: to the Jews’ Blind Institution, 200/.; to the Jewish 
Needy Society, 2002.; to the Ladies’ Benevolent Institution, of 
which bis sister, Mrs. De Rothschild, was the founder, 2007, ; to 
the Five Shilling per Week Charity, 2007.; to the Fund for the 
Decayed Members of the Stock Exchange, 200/.; to the London 
Hospital, Mile-end, 2502, ; to the London University Hospital, 
1001; to the London Truss Society, 100/.; to the School for 


Indigent Blind, 150/.; to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Kent- | 


road, 1502.; to the Children’s Friend Society, 100/.; to the 


Royal Union Pension Fund, at Lancaster-place, Strand, 100, ; | 


however, is understood to have so applied a whole fifth of his, 


The Chief Rabbi.—In a recent trial in the Queen’s Bench, 


ofan action brought by a literary gentleman against Sir Thomas 


— — 


Baring and others, the committee of the Conversion Society, for. 


the Rev. the Chief Rabbi was subpoenod to give an opinion on 
the accuracy of the renderings. He was placed on the Bench 
by the side of the Judges, and treated with much deference. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. Dr. Adler was presented to her 
Majesty at the levee, by Sir Moses Montefiore. 


Sir Moses Montefiore will set out on the 26th inst. for 
Russia. He will travel via Berlin and Posen, and will be ac- 
companied by Lady Montefiore, the noble partner of his philan- 
thropie expeditions, and by Dr. Loewe. ‘The Board of Depu- 


dent. It is said that a sub-committee (consisting of Baron 
L. Rothschild, H. De Castro, Esq., David Salomons, Esq., and 
Louis Lucas, Esq.) has been appointed to co-operate with Sir 
Moses. The hopes of success for this mission, sometime ago 
less sanguine, have lately increased, since the sudden changes 
in the Russian Ministry have been ascribed as due to the 
Monarch’s dissatisfaction, either with the manner in which his 


kases concerning religious matters have been interpreted, or 


the rigour with which they have been carried into effect. Our 
Opes of success are still brighter, when we consider that 
those Ukases, so violently and unwarrantably interfering with 
conscience of man, have lately been (as it is rumoured) sus- 
pended for two years, Whether, however, the application to 
¢ Emperor be successful or not, it is certain to be attended 
with many beneficial effects for the Russian Jews: for Sir 
0ses will, doubtless, exert his influence to induce them to 
‘omply with their Monareh’s wishes, which, in many cases, are 


Certainly just, and to persuade them to remove many causes of 


Complaint, robably but too well founded. May God open the 

“yes of the Monarch, so that he may see the gulph on the brink 

{which these violent measures placed him, and into which a 
in-advanee must necessarily have precipitated him. 


Religious Disabilities. —The interesting parliamentary report, 
ihe: extracts from which are brought to a close in this number, 

recommended the revocation of all laws imposing penalties 
°0 account - of religious belief, and the abrogation of tests 


be redeemed from a state of continual dependence. 
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| placing the Jews, in respect to official trust, in a worse posi- 


tion than other non-conformists to the religion of the state. 
Her Majesty's Government has already set about giving effect 
to the recommendation of the legal commission above referred 
to; and we observe it stated that the Lord Chancellor's first 
ll of this session, to relieve her Majesty's subjects from cer- 
tain penalties and disablities in regard to religious opinions, 
proposes the repeal of certain obsolete and other acts of par- 
llament imposing such penalties and disabilities. It further 
proposes, that Jews are to be subject to the same laws as 
Protestant Dissenters, in respect to schools, places of worship 
: Laws respecting the disturbance of religious 
assemblies, are to apply to all congregations, &c., of persons 
assembled for religious service, &c. 

_ The Chancellor is understood to have intimated the intention 
of Government to introduce another bill, enabling all religious 
denominations to take the oaths of allegiance, &e., on admis- 
~ton to political and other offices. Such a measure, if we do not 
mistake, would remove the remaining Jewish disabilities; 
and so present the significant and gratifying fact of a repeal, 
not at the demand of the Jews themselves, but from the 
report of those entrusted with the guardianship of the laws, 
that the exclusion of the Jews is injurious and unjust. 


The Western Synagogue and the Seceders.—The adjourned 
meeting held last Sunday at the St. Alban’s Synagogue, sepa- 


' | rated again without coming to an , ion which we 

to the Orphans’ Asylum, at Clapton, 150/.; Ditto, at Dalston, the 
1002."—It is well known that pious Jews frequently devote the a 
tithe of their income to charitable purposes; the deceased, yo. wonvened 


We shall, however, offer in our next 
observations on the object for which the meeting 


Janchester.—We have much pleasure in notifying that a 
collection has recently been made in this Congregation, by 
Messrs. Eleazer Moses and Isaac A. Franklin, towards a Fund 


low) ‘amilte ISO The 
corrections of their Hebrew version of the Greek Testament, |‘ relieving the many Jewish Families at present in need. The 


sum already collected amounts to 150/.; and it is hoped that, 
by means of this Fund, many deserving persons in distress may 


Much 


praise is due to the gentlemen who have bestirred themselves 


in the affair, as well as to those whose liberality has enabled 
them to collect this amount. 


Southampton.—We learn from a correspondent, that we 
were in error when we stated that Mr. Goldman had been sus- 


pended from his office for six months, it should have been for 
| three. Our correspondent speaks in high terms of the manner in 
ties met last Wednesday, and there can be no doubt that the | 
business transacted had reference to the mission of their presi- 


which the influence of the Rev. Chief Rabvi has been exercised 
in restoring peace to this lately divided community. We are 
happy to perceive from the tone of his letter, that he is himself 
disposed to conciliation and union, 


Meeting of the Edinburgh Hebrew Educational Institution for 
the Jnduction of the Masters.—\8th Janucry. 5606, 
Jacob Ashenheim, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. A, having expressed himself extremely gratified at the 
numerous assembly (consisting of both ladies and gentlemen) 
which had honoured him by so full an attendance, and having 
eloquently conjured the youth, by diligence and attention to 
avail themselves of the instruction offered them, held out that, 
as an encouragement, Mrs. Ashenheim and Mrs. M. A. Levy 
had promised to present the best scholar in the Hebrew and 
English languages, respectively, with a silver medal, bearing a 
suitable inscription, at each annual examination.—Mr. Luto- 
mirski rose, and addressed the meeting on the vital import- 
ance of the study of the Hebrew language ; and, after a most 
lengthened and eloquent speech, stated that he would exert 
himself in the duties reposed in him.—Mr. M. Ashenheim, 
having spoken to the same effect, the pupils were put through 
a briet examination, with a view that their improvement might 


be apparent, at the next examination fixed for Sayan nbs “mn, — 


Mr. Lyon moved, seconded by Mr. Stankie, ‘That the thanks 


of the meeting be voted to Messrs. Lutomirski and Ashenheim — 
for their voluntary services. Carried unanimously.—Mr. Ema- 
nuel moved, seconded by Mr. Aloe, That a report of the pro- 
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ceedings of this day be sent, along with the resolutions passed 


at committee of 13th, for insertion in the *‘ Jewish Chronicle” | . | é 
and ‘* Voice of Jacob.”—Mr. Levy moved, seconded by the Design, as evinced in the Formation of Man and ot 


scription was then entered into for the purpose of establishing | 


President, That a copy of the whole proceedings be sent to the | Dr. Ashenheim, V.P.—3rd June, On the Physiolo 


Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi, previous to publication.—A sub- 


an ‘* Educational Fund,” and the president reported the subscrip- 
tion to amount to £12: 0:6.—A motion of thanks havin 
been voted to the Chair, the meeting broke up, highly gratified 
with the proceedings of the day.—Adjourned. 

Jacos President. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Jamaica.—Tue Jewish AND GENERAL LITERARY AND Sct- 
ENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


It is with great pleasure that we comply with the wish of our 
Kingston friends, and give insertion in our paper to the following 
Address, from the Officers of the above Society, to his Excel- 
lency the Governor, and the reply of that functionary. 

Let the narrow-minded and bigoted Governments of Europe, 
which are but too often pleased in the exercise of a petty and 
vexatious tyranny over their Jewish subjects—let them learn a 
inagnanimous,asound,and acomprehensive policyfrom an enlight- 
ened statesman, the representative of an enlightened goverument. 


ADDRESS. 


‘ To his Excellency the Right Honourable James, Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, Governor and Captain General 
of this Her Majesty's Island of Jamaica and its depen- 
dencies. 


‘“ May it please your Excellency, 


| 29th J uy: 


‘* We, a deputation appointed by the Kingston Jewish and | 


General Literary and Scientific Society to present this Address, 


beg leave respectfully to tender the same, and to assure your 
Excellency of the honour we feel in fulfilling the pleasing duty | 


which has devolved on us, of conveying to your Excellency the - 


sentiments of high respect and esteem in which your Excellency | founded by government; all those at present existing in Prussia 


is held by the Society we represent. 

‘* It was our intention, when our Society was first established, 
to solicit your Excellency’s patronage, feeling, as we do, that your 
I:xcellency’s name, as the patron of any Institution, must impart 
to it that tone and character which cannot fail to ensure its 
stability; but we deferred taking this step until our Society was 
fully established. The success that has hitherto happily attended 
our efforts, whilst it is a proof to us that they have been duly 
appreciated, emboldens us now to approach your Excellency to 


solicit the high favour of your permitting us to name your. 


Excellency as our Patron. 

** The lively interest which your Excellency hasshewn towards 
every petition calculated to promote the moral and social im- 
provement of the inhabitants of this island is, we feel confident, a 


guarantee that your Excellency will extend to our infant Society- 


that fostering patronage which we solicit. 
‘** We have the honour to be, 
** Your Excellency’s most respectful servants, 
(Signed) ‘‘ J. H. De Cordova, M.R.C.S.L., President. 
‘** Louis Ashenheim, M.D., Vice-President. 
** Benjamin Naar, Hon. Treasurer. 
** Alexander Aria, Hon. Secretary. 


His Eacellency’s Reply. 

‘* In expressing your belief that I feel a lively interest in every 
Institution calculated to promote the moral and social improve- 
ment of the inhabitants of the island, you do me, Gentlemen, I 
can assure you, no more than justice. I have observed with 
gratification the efforts which you have made to advance these 
objects, in so far as they have.reached me through the ordinary 
channels of information; and I feel especially indebted to those 
Members of your Society who have aided the Board of Education 
in their endeavours to diffuse among the younger members of the 
community a knowledge of the principles of agricultural science 
and industrial economy. I accept with pleasure the invitation 


to become Patron of your Society, and I wish it every success.” 
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The following are the subjects lectured upon 


29th May, Introductory Lecture. On the Proofs of Almighty 


her Animals. 


tion. Dr. Ashenheim, V.P.—17th June, On ihe Canc 


Moral and Intellectual Degeneracy. Mr. Joseph Aarons 
17th July, On the Causes of the Diversity in the alias ost 
and the Origin of European Nations. Dr. James M‘Fayden th 
On the Progress of Civilization during the Midd). 

Ages. r. Wm. Campbell.—12th August, On the P 
of Sleep. Dr. Ashenheim, V.P.—19th August, On Celibacy 
Mr. H. Vendryes.—9th September, On the Physiology of th, 
Circulation. Dr. Ashenheim, V.P.—23d September, On the 
Popular Superstitions of Jamaica. Mr. P. C. Labatt—a74, 
October, On Spectral Illusions. Dr. J. H. De Cordova, p— 
5th November, On Mythology. Mr, H. Vendryes.—20th No. 
vember, On the Moral and Social Duties of Man. Mr, Wm 
Campbell.—3rd December, On the Acquisition of Self-know. 
ledge. Mr. Joseph Aarons. | 

We observe that several of the lecturers are our co-religion. 
ists; some of them personally known to us. 


hysiology 


Posen.—Numerous arrests have lately taken place here in 
consequence of the discovery of a political conspiracy, one of 
the objects of which, as appears from a paper found on one of 
the prisoners, was as follows :— : 

‘* The first attack must be made on the village of Sulmierzyce: 
all the Jews in it must be massacred, in order to attract the 
exclusive attention of the military authorities of Krotozyn,” 

What a pity that these heroes, these lovers of liberty did not 
succeed in their generous design ! 


Aix-la-Chapelle, 1st Sept.—Government has ordered the 
formation here of a Jewish theological school, for the training 
of rabbis and teachers for the Jewish congregations of the 
Rhenish provinces. ‘This is the first establishment of the kind 


were founded, and are supported, by the Israelites themselves. 


Mendelssohn's House.—The dwelling of this celebrated phi- 
losopher, in Berlin, above the door of which is a marble tablet, 
with the inscription ‘* Here lived a sage not less distinguished 
for his great learning than for his pure morals and his exem- 
plary life,” has just been purchased by the Jewish community 


of Berlin, for 35,000 thalers, (about 525/.) It is proposed to 


convert it into a free school, for Jewish children of both sexes. 


Soul-hunting.—The high premiums sometimes given for the 
purpose of convincing proselytes of the truth of the doctrine to 
which they are required to convert themselves, has, 1t appeats, 

iven rise to an association of hungry unemployed mechanics, 
ig who have emigrated from Germany into Italy, for the 
purpose of carrying on a lucrative trade with the clergy o! 
many of the congregations in the States of the Church. These 
priests are in the habit of paying the following scale of prices 
for neophytes, to be transmuted into pious Catholics :* 


Protestants....... -.. 10 Crowns per soul. 
BOWS) 20 to 20 ditto. 
Pagans 50 ditto. 


Many of the workmen have been converted as frequently . 
four times, in different places, according to their Broce 
some who have already been Catholics, have also taken the 
price of conversion in Rome. Eleven individuals have ote 
arrested for this fraud: they are to be tried by an ecclesiastica 
court for embezzlement and sacrilege.—L’ Univers /sraéiile. 


yw Gates of the East”).—We are indebted to 
politeness of Mr. D. Pincherle, for the first number of a Jews 
periodical, which appeared on the 30th of Kislev, at Seayros 
under the above title. This is the second attempt ma : , 
Smyrna for the establishment of a Jewish paper; the firs 


| 5602 failed. The language in which it is written, is that spoken 


« They fetch better prices in London and Berlin. 


by the majority of the Turkish Jews, old Spanish jntermlx 


| 
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with a large number of words of Hebrew origin. The cha. 
eters are those commonly called Rashi Kethab, or writing.* 

if the editor adhere to the declaration put forth, his 
ublication will present a strange medley to European eyes 

tracts from religious works, and edifying reflections, are 
followed by every day news, in no way connected with either 
Jews or Judaism, and these again are relieved by commercial 
notices, and by an account of the exports and imports at the 
principal harbours. We may be wrong, however, in giving an 
spinion, founded on European views. Perhaps the very Jargon 
in which the publication is written, so unpleasing to persons 
of education, the very medley of subjects so strange to a me- 
thodical mind, may be best calculated to benefit a mass that 
understands no other language, and that, but for the interest felt in 
the commercial part, would not feel inclined to read any such 
publication. At all events, if we consider the immense clvilizing 

wer of the press, the mass of knowledge which it diffuses, 
aud the salutary effects which it has produced in Europe, we 
cannot but anticipate similiar effects among our backward 
brethren in Asia; the undertaking, therefore, has our best 
wishes. In some future number we shall give an account of 
the present state of the Jews of Smyrna, as sketched by the 
editor. 


Paris.—On the Ist of January, the King of the French re- 
eeived an address from the Central Consistoire, to which his 
majesty made the following gracious reply. 

“ [have always regarded it as a duty to protect liberty of 
conscience among the French, and I am happy to have been 
able to accomplish that duty as regards you. It is by accord- 
ing to all their legitimate rights, that the irritation excited by 
injustice, and the evils it frequently brings with it, are pre- 
vented. I thank you for your prayers on behalf of the Queen, 
my family, and myself.”’ | 

In the budget for 1847, the Minister of justice and instruc- 
tion, asks for an increase of 5000 francs, (thus making 10,000) 
tor the purpose of distribution in aid of the funds for the erec- 
tion of synagogues, &c. In chapter the 18th, the salary of the 
Chief Rabbi is alluded to, and 24,000 francs are required for 
eight departmental Chief Rabbis. The creation of the new 
Consistoire is thus decided on. The number of our religious 
ministers will amount to 111; viz. 1 Chief Rabbi for the 
Central. Consistoire, and 8 for the departments; 44 congrega- 
tonal rabbis, and 58 officiating ministers; salary for the whole, 
16,700 francs. ‘The cost of education and training is fixed at 
115,400 francs. 

In the war budget, the expenses of Jewish worship and edu- 
cation in Algeria, are estimated at 15,000 francs. 

One of our co-religionists of the south, M. Valabregue, a 
captain in the 4th regiment of African Chasseurs, distinguished 
himself in the engagement of the 23rd December, between the 
cavalry of Abd-el-Kader and the column of general Jusef. 
i. Valabregue had a horse killed under him, and the General 
hames him among the officers who most contributed to sustain 
the honor of the French arms on the plains of Ouled-Fares. 

The “ Débats,” in reference to Mr. D. Salomon’s recent pre- 
“entation to the City of London School, makes the following 
remark :— This triumph of liberality of sentiment is very re- 
markable, when we call to mind the excessive severity of the 


tglish municipal laws towards Jews, Catholics, and other 
lssenters,”’ 


_ The Bavarian Estates are shortly expected to meet, and it 
‘ Supposed that one of the objects to come under delibera- 


ton will be the state of the Jews. Accordingly, several con- 
gations are preparing to petition the diet. Little relief 


however ig expected from the narrow-minded policy of a 
government. 


_Virtemberg. —The Jewish ecclesiastical board has been 


“Some of our re i ‘sed to hear that the con- 
| ad ll perhaps be surprised to hea 
‘snal language Spanish. In explanation 
Mow Stated, that most of the Jews settled on the Mediterranean 

of A as well as in the Levant, are descendants of the unfortu- 


*xiles from the Pyrenean peninsula. 
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ordered by government, to lay before the ministry as soon as 
possible, a register of the various avocations exercised by the 
Jews of the country. This order has excited the curiosity of 
the public, its object being unknown. 


_ Algerine Jews.—The conquest of Algiers by the French has 
introduced some remarkable changes into the condition of the 
Jews of that country. Under the Turkish dominion, the Jewish 
population, bowed under the yoke of brutal despotism, was 
obliged to submit to the exactions and demands of masters who 
cordially hated their slaves. The Jewish chiefs saw their 
authority either increased or diminished, according as the supe- 
rior Mussulman power was favourable or opposed to them. 
Our settlement in the country ought therefore to be regarded 
as a signal for the emancipation and deliverance of the Israelites, 
some of whom have appreciated these benefits as they deserved ; 
others, on the contrary, have confounded liberty with licentious- 
hess; while with the greater portion, the evils inseparable from 
every new government have prevailed over the good this 
government has procured for them. 

This result is easy of explanation. Before our settle- 
ment, the Jews monopolized the commerce of the interior: 
their skill in negotiation, their indefatigable activity, the 
pliancy of their mercantile minds, and the incredible intel- 
ligence they displayed in seeking and rendering marketable the 
productions of the soil, gave them for the most part real influence 
with the sovereign Deys of Algiers. They were naturally the 
agents of business, merchants obliging the masters of the 
country, and almost the only representatives of commercial 
industry. In return for these advantages they submitted with 
resignation to a tyranny, which was, after all, exercised only 
towards a few. The establishment of the French has destroyed, 
in part at least, many sources of riches to the Jews. Freedom, 
while gratifying the noble and generous feelings of the soul, at 
the same time struck at interests more or less pressing. Hence 
arose perturbation and uneasiness; hence also proceeded a kind 
of aversion and antipathy. Time has not yet produced any 
moral improvement in either the Arabs or the Jews: people 
do not change so quickly: civilization exercises but slowly 
its irresistible empire. ) 

A royal ordonnance of the 9th November has opened a new 
way to the much to be desired change in the Algerine Jews, by 
regularly organizing their religious government and their schools. 
This ordonnance has a threefold object, which it cannot fail of 
effecting since it gives to the Jews of Algiers all the blessings 
of French alliance. Its object is, Ist. to remove the Jewish 
population from its isolated position, and to unite its administra- 
tion more firmly to the government of France: 2nd. to create, 
in religious observances, order and method, by the establish- 


ment of an Algerine consistoire, sitting-at—Algiers,-and_ 


provincial consistoires, one at Bona, the other at Constantina : 
and 3rd, to prepare, by the attention devoted to asylums and 
schools, the new generation of Israelites to become the inter- 
mediate link of affection between the natives and ourselves,— 


Arch. Isr. 


Frankfort.—The legislative assembly of this free city having 
agreed to the repeal of the law which lays certain restrictions 
on Jewish marriages, if either of the couple be a foreigner, 
the matter has been referred to the senate, whose sanction is 


necessary for changing the proposal into a law. 


Berlin.—At the late election for Parnassim, (Wardens) the 
contest ended in favor of the orthodox, five out of the seven 


being conservatives in religious opinions. 


Liturgical alterations.—In a circular issued by the Chief 
Rabbi of Paris to all his congregations, that functionary has 
expressed his high disapprobation of arbitrary alterations in 
the existing form of prayers, or of the employment of any other 
language but the Hebrew in public worship.—7. Z. W. 


Moravia.—From a petition of the Jews to the Government, 
we learn that they still labour under great oppression. We point 
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out the principal grievances for the redress of which they pray. | 


No Jew is permitted to settle anywhere, except in his native 
lace, and even there he is strictly confined to the ghetto, No 
Sen is allowed to buy landed property ; first-born sons only 
are permitted to marry, the others are doomed to celibacy. 
The Jews, moreover, are obliged to pay, besides their share 
in the general burthens, and a toleration impost, various 
other taxes; one of these levied on the necessaries of life in- 
creases the price of provisions by 25 per cent; another, a kind 
of income tax, the division of which is left to the communities 
themselves, exercises the usual demoralizing effect upon the 
members. The petitioners further pray for permission to esta- 
blish an institution, for the training of efficient masters for re- 
ligious and general instruction, in order, as they express them- 
selves, to be provided with competent teachers for the schools 
which they are desirous of establishing in the various congre- 
gations. The petition is very forcibly and lucidly drawn up. 


Russia.—The ukase concerning the expulsion of the Jews 
from the open country, has begun to be acted upon. More 
leniency, however, is shown towards Jewish merchants and 
the inhabitants of towns. These have been permitted to keep 
warehouses, and to farm estates, provided that there be no dis- 
tilleries annexed to them; likewise. to keep inns, hotels, and 
corn-mills, in towns. The editor of the Z. d. J. finds in this 
leniency towards the richer classes of the Jewish age a 
refined policy, by means of which, it is intended to divide the 
Jews, by separating the interests of the rich, and consequently 
of the influential part, from the poor, and therefore helpless 
class. 

Vienna.—W e supply some particulars omitted in our last, of 
the audience which the elders of Vienna sought on the 3Ist ult., 
of the Emperor of Russia. The petition represented in a clear 
and impressive manner the whole state of affairs, to which the 
memorialists added various verbal elucidations; concluding 
with an appeal to the Emperor’s justice and magnanimity. 
Count Orlow is said to have assured the deputation of his en- 
tire sympathy, adding also, that the Emperor would now do 
everything to resaree towards the bettering of the circum- 
stances of his Jewish subjects; and further that, on this subject, 


many things, either untrue or exaggerated from impure mo- 
tives, had been published. 


Bavaria.—In various congregations of this kingdom, on the 
recent fast of Tebeth, (mama mwy) after the usual mincha, 
Ceesnoons service, a _— prayer was said, imploring the 

ivine mercy in behalf of our wretched brethren in Russia and 


Poland. Daily prayers have also been since repeated, to the 
same effect. 


To the Editors of the V oice of Jacob, 


_ St. Thomas, Dec. 29, 1845. 
_ Lhave but scanty information to give you by this vid; yet it 
is 1mportant and of vital moment to the future welfare of this 
congregation. A commission has been sent out from the Danish 
Government to form a new code of laws for the Synagogue, 
and the Governor-general has named a committee of five, of 
whom the Rev. Mr. Nathan is the head, to carry this into 
execution. The laws are to be framed with due regard to the 
spirit and demands of the times, without in the least affectin 
or militating against existing interests. If we can take the 
Synagogue laws of Copenhagen as a model, we are at liberty to 
do 80, but not if we deem them unsuitable to that latitude of 
action and freedom of opinion so prevalent in the western he- 
misphere. The Danish Government has evinced a truly pa- 
ternal regard for its Jewish subjects in this matter. It wa 
imposed no restrictions whatever; and that the new laws should 
et made to suit the purposes of party, emt are to be sent 

d 


for examination, where, should they be ap- 


ot a word is mentioned in this 


The appointment of’ the v. Mr. Nathan has been sanctioned 
by his Majesty in a separate instrument; his situation is thus 


y will then be the constitution of the Synagogue. | 


commission of ecclesiastical | 
changes, that is, of matters relative to the ritual and public | 


worship, but only the tem atu erent of the Synagogue. : 


in- 
Telation to the Voice of Jacob, and I take leave therefore 


secure, and placed beyond the dangers arising from ; 


lings and bickerings of party spirit. It is feared yin 
time will elapse ere the dreadful dissensions caysoq by oe 


resent minister’s predecessor will be healed. They paralyzed 
his best efforts, and had not his course since he has been * 
been tempered by discretion and forbearance, united t, = 
flinching firmness in resisting every effort to drive him from 
the neutrality he has maintained, further outrages would have 


occurred. 


America ; Institute Lectures. ‘‘ The Lecture of Thursd 
ing, was by the Rev. Mr. Isaacs,a Jewish Rabbin, from 
Perhaps some of his hearers had expected a more argument, 
tive analysis of the Jewish faith and polity ; but we doubt not 
all were pleased with the eloquent and chaste discourse of the 
speaker. It was on the past, present, and future condition of 
the Jews; and he commenced by invoking the charity of his 
audience for the manner in which he might speak of his pecy. 
liar faith. He arrogated nothing to the Israelites but a cop. 
sistent and abiding belief in the true piety of ‘ Abraham thei 
father,’ the promises of God to him and his people for eyer. 
and a steadfast and practical observance of the patriarchal 
virtues—faith in God, peace to man, hospitality and a ready 
obedience to and support of the government under which they 
happen to reside. That their faith was evidenced by ther 
keeping themselves a distinct and consistent people through 
the persecutions of nineteen centuries—preserving a unity of 
belief and a common sympathy, though scattered through al! 
parts of the earth ; preserving in their individual life and con. 
duct a striking exception of freedom from murder, rapine, lust, 
and the common outrages on society. The present condition 
of his people, he considered more prosperous than at any period 
since their destruction as a nation; and he argued the evidence 
of final restoration to Jerusalem, where they could dwell.in 
spiritual and temporal power and splendour, from the miracu- 
lous fulfilment thus far of scriptural prophecy, and the tendea- 
cies of general enlightenment to a rapid enlargement of Chri. 
tian toleration. One of the strongest evidences of this, said he, 
is in the simple fact that he had been called to address as e- 
lightened a Christian audience as the world could boast, under 
the walls of the first Christian college in the most free and 
patriotic country on the earth; thus liberally affording hima 
opportunity to speak in vindication of his down-trodden and 
persecuted brethren. Judaism denounced no man or creed; it 
asked only religious liberty—confident in its own destiny, Im- 
moveable in its own faith, and looking for the advent of tha 
Messiah which its faith cherished—when all nations should 
know God—and come up to Zion ‘ with songs and rejoicings. © 

The above is a brief and imperfect sketch of the gentlemans 
discourse—delivered with a dignity of style, and an alr 
Christian humility, that was appropriate and pleasing. —Ner 
Haven Columbian Register. 


REFLECTIONS OF A ROYAL WATCHMAKER. 


Charles.V., who had stained the annals of religious intole- 
rance with so much blood, discovered and acknowledged, towa! , 
the decline of his life, that he had thereby acted in — 
to the immutable laws of reason. When, wearied with Bhs 
and grandeur, he resigned his crown and retired to a. CONNER 
became a manufacturer of watches in order to beguile the ted! . 
of the cloister, which, in his case, followed so stirring @ IN 
cell was crowded with watches made by him, and which ght 
erted himself to the utmost to bring in accordance = + 
other, Being one day fatigued by the ineffectual efforts due 
made to give his watches a sah Sea movement, he exc er 
“Fool that I am, I cannot succeed in regulating 
pieces, how could it ever have entered my thoughts to a0 
subjection to the same rule of the consciences ofso many ™ 


of men!” 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
JEWISH SECEDERS AND THEIR CHAMPION. | 
To the Editors of the Voice of Jaco. 


GENTLEMEN,—My attention has been called to an am eset 
able construction put by the Jewish Chronicle up my 


even. 
New York 
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that my connexion with the current volume of th 
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form the present writer of the leading articles of the Chronicle, | formal] 


y seceded from one of the established synagogues, have 


Jacob is simply that of proprietor, and that I neither take, will 


have taken, any part in the controversy now pending between 
the two journals. The last article from my pen, on the interests 
and duties of the Burton-Street Seceders, will be found in a 
fraternal appeal to that body, signed with my Hebrew initials. 
on page 208 of the fourth annual volume of the /’pice of 
Jacob (Ast of August last); and I may be permitted to suggest, 
that it will better serve the legitimate objects of a periodical 
claiming to represent religious interests, if its managers will 
set about answering that appeal. Flippancy and levity are 
unworthy of the subject, and I shall coutine to disregard any 
such attempts to divert attention from the merits of a great 
question, upon mere personalities, however entertaining. 
Aware that the number of the Voice of Jacol, in which this 
letter will sppest, is to be somewhat extensively circulated in high 
quarters, and among many elsewhere who take an interest in the 


peace and well being of Israel, I am induced to recal attention | and must end in constituting them a new sect by the dictum 


from what, with deference to both sides, seems likely to be a pro- | of the tribunal appealed to. 


fitless contest on immaterial points, to what is, afterall, the real 
position of the Burton-Street Congregation towards the ortho- 


dox communities of Israel. Much ingenuity has been misap- | sors of “ German Judaism :""—the question might be put to them; 


plied in complicating a very simple affair, and theretore, having 
gleaned some experience during my four years’ connexion with 
the Anglo-Jewish press, I will endeavour to sketch an intelli- 
gible statement of the exact position of the contending parties, 
so far as principles are concerned. | 

As to the Jewish marriage question, which is to some extent 
involved in your pending controversy, it will be found treated 
in the first volume of the /’cice of Jacob, pp. 81 and 118; and 
neither by an argumentative rejoinder, nor by the then 


4 


set aside, for the moment, the somewhat important cir- 
cumstance, that all the foregoing deviations were understood 
to embody the practical repudiation of Rabbinical authority; 
because sucha principle, although freely avowed by promoters of 
the secession, has not been promulgated by the body. If | 
have fairly stated the positions which the respective parties 
occupy ; then surely every rational tribunal must decide, that 
the question—whether or not any degree or amount of dissent 
calls for and justifies the exclusion of the dissenter—is one only 
to be solved by the constituted authorities of the main body 
dissented from. The Bench and the Legislature can, and 
probably would, if really necessary, secure liberty of conscience, 
and equal relative privileges, to the dissenting body; but their 


_ Very efforts to enforce their conformist brethren to readmit them 


to unrestricted communion, without some certain return to- 


_ wards conformity satisfactory to the religious authorities, would 


— 


[ take it for granted, that the Burton Street Congregation 
would exclude from their communion certain rationalist profes- 


however answered, it would go to establish at least the abstract 
right of their own exclusion. If I carried the discussion /urther, 
it would be to repeat the arguments contained in my appeal 
in vol. iv. p. 208, as above referred to; and therefore IL will 
draw my observations to a close, confessing my omission of 
several collateral arguments which, as they concern the direc- 


tion of the Burton Street “ reforms,” and the quarters which 


threatened appeal to the law and to Parliament, have the | 


principles there laid down been yet controverted. 

In like manner the Chronicle, on behalf of its patrons, has 
recently threatened to inflict what it terms “a severe blow 
on the peace of the Jewish community,” because of a recent 
judicial decision by the Chief Rabbi, saveuns to their peculiar 
views. Now while I venture to affirm that no one has more than 
lregretted, that Dr. Adler should have found himself obliged 
to pronounce the decision in question—and if a memorial, pro- 


perly got up at the instance of those aggrieved, can place the | 


matter for the Chief Rabbi's revision, in any light more fayour- | 


able than it was at the time represented, I will cheerfully ap- 
pend my signature thereto—yet let us consider how dispas- 
sionate men must conclude, in case that the prayer of sucha 
wemorial should be unsuccessful. In the first instance, I pre- 
sime no one doubts that the Chief Rabbi pronounces his own 
conscientious judgments, and that he does so with pain where- 
ever it operates to the exclusion or disparagement of any party 
soever; this granted, it must be conceded that he 1s a more 
competent arbiter of what is needful to the integrity of our 
hallowed institutions—the conservation of which is his special 
Yocation—than is the party aggrieved; even though it were 
seconded by the sympathies of every Jewish reader of the pe- 
riodicals, and aided by all the pressure from withont which the 
ireatened system of agitation could bring to bear. 

Let us even suppose an appeal made to the courts of law or 
0 Parliament. On one side, are the united congregations of 
the British empire, headed by the Rev. Rabbi whom they 
ave solemnly constituted for their guidance in all religious 
“oncerns, and counting in their ranks the Board of Deputies 
recognized by the legislature, together with numbers who are 
‘Stinguished for learning, piety, or public services. On the 
other side, are some score or two of laymen, respectable enough 
0 personal character and social station, and probably not de- 
“lent in most of the qualities and accomplishments which 
‘ommand the world’s esteem; but nevertheless, generally 
‘peaking, without even a routine acquaintance with Jewish 

logy. Well then, these gentlemen, having laid hands on, 
ed certain observances (declared to be important), 
om the Jewish ritual; having constructed and published a 


differing from any previously extant; and having (in so 


dy is concerned) 
4% a large proportion of their little body 1s ¢ | 


_the sensitiveness of my erring brethren. 


claim to have suggested and encouraged them, might wound 
I make these omis- 
sions the more readily, in the hope that their champion will 
discuss the other points with less reservation. Meanwhile, 
it rejoices me, for their own sakes, that the agitation threatened 
to be got up.as “a severe blow to the peace of the Jewish 
community,” would seem, from the delay, to have been con- 
demned by more deliberate counsel, | 
lt | may venture to employ the terms which the events of 
the day render forcible, I would say that the agitation got up 
to promote * free trade’ in religious concerns must, If suc- 
cessful, repeal whatever of ** unton” remains, 
Iam, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 


London, 9 Feb. 5606, JACOB. 


REVIEW, 
; A.M. 5900." 

There are names in history, so closely interwoven with our 
affections, so indissolubly connected with all that ts venerable 
and sacred in our eyes, that they can scarcely be pronounced 
without striking a chord throughout our whole frame, one re- 
sponded to from the innermost and most hallowed depths of 
the heart and mind. There lies, as it were,.a. magic power ip 
such names, which, solemnly pronounced, conjure up so many 
spells in the soul, and summon a host of ideas that fill the 
mind with awe and reverence. Such names are—Palestine— 
Jerusalem. And if such be their effect on the Gentile hearer, 
whose interest in them is but of an indirect, of an historical 
nature, what sentiments shall they awaken in him whose whole 
store of sacred associations is connected in a direct and most 
indissoluble manner with those localities; in him, the relation 
of whose future destiny to these localities will not permit him, 
for a moment, to forget that of the past? What must be the 
feclings of the true on those names? Such 
sentiments will no doubt be awakened by the sight of the publica- 
tion adverted to. 

Apart from the intrinsic worth of the work under notice (pub- 
lished at Jerusalem) it will, if considered in the proper spirit, 
scarcely fail to awaken sensations ofthe character described, It 
further becomes still more interesting, from the consideration 
that it is written by a man (R. Joseph Schwarz,t a native of 


———~e This review has been in type some months, waiting for room. 
+ His able almanack for last year has been already noticed in these 


columns. 
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Bavaria) who, impressed with a noble love for the spot from 
which the word of God is once more to go forth, has sacrificed | 
to his beloved, in the spirit of true affection—the comforts and 
protection offered by a civilized country—the pleasures and 
advantages derived from the fellowship of those related by the 
ties of friendship and consanguinity—aell with the design to assist 
in diffusing the blessings and advantages of science, among 
masses hitherto but faintly illumined by the rays of European 
civilization. 

The publication, though forming in itself an independent 
whole, is only to be considered as the first volume of a work 
to consist of three more issues; of which, to judge from the pro- 
spectus (or preface, as the author calls it) appended to the first 
volume, the second is to be by far the most interesting; since 
it is to treat of Palestine geographically, as well as historically. | 
If we consider how little there has hitherto been done by Jews | 
in this field, (we are not acquainted with any original Jewish | 
ew on this subject, except that of Levison, re-edited by | 

| 


<aplan,) and how much might be done by a Jew resident on 
the spot, intimately acquainted with the abundant sources con- | 
tained in the T'almuds and Medrashim, and possessing the 
reparatory knowledge requisite for such enquiries, we cannot 
but cheer on the author in the path he has struck out; we 
cannot but entertain high expectation from the results of his 
researches. However, to return to the work before us. It 
consists of four sections, which treat on the mathematical rela- 
tions of the earth to the sun, or on the various phenomena 
resulting therefrom. With the exception of the introductory 
part, the volume may be considered as a dissertation on 
various Talmudic passages wherein the topics alluded to are 
treated of, or mentioned incidentally. As the work does not 
lay claim to originality, either as to matter or arrangement, Its 
chief interest is derived from the elucidation of those Tal- 
mudic texts having reference to mathematics and natural | 
philosophy. As the Talmudists, in this respect, for the’ most 
part shared the views of their Gentile contemporaries, the light 
thrown upon these passages reflects also on the then state of 
science in general; the publication in this regard, therefore, 
possesses a general interest. We propose to notice some oi 
the sections. In the third page we read the following extract 
from the Sohar:—*t The earth moves round like a circle; the 
one part is up whilst the others are down; so that there are 
places on the globe where, when it is light, the one part has day, 
whilst the others have darkness; and when these have again 
day, the others have night.” Here we find more than vesiiges 
of a planetary system, not propounded to the world at large 
before the latter half of the L5th century. This remarkable 
passage will claim the attention of the historian of astronomy, 
although the antiquity of the Sohar (ascribed to R. Simeon, son of 
Jochai, at the beginning of the second century of the Christian 
era) be denied; for the composition of this book cannot be 
fixed at a later period than the end of the 13th century. Pro- 
fessor Franck, in his recent work ‘‘ La Kabbale,”’ in quoting 
the same passage, adds, ‘‘ Nous nous contenterons de traduire 
le passage suivant, que l’on croirait écrit par quelque disciple 
de Copernic, si l’on n’etait obligé meme en lui retusant toute 
authenticité de le faire remonter au moins jusques 4 la fin du 
xiéme siécle.”* We find happy elucidations of Talmudical 
statements on pp. 20—26, and especially on p. 29, where the 
dimensions and construction of the altar are given. There are 
also attempts at critically emendating various expressions in 
Rabbinical writings, some of which may be considered as very 
appropriate. Of such a nature is that on p. 10, where it is 
proposed by our author to read in Pesachim 92,2 (celestial 
constellations being mentioned,) instead of mbgy (calf,) mbay 
(waggon.) It is to be regretted that so many misprints have 
crept into the work; this blemish was however unavoidable, as 
we are informed in the preface. 


OF JACOB. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Although it is prepared for press, we are compelled to defer, tj 
number, the more lengthy report of the Half-yearly Mee 
aud General Literary and Scientific Institution, promised in oy, las 

C’s continuation is received, we should feel obliged by 
Hebrew quotations in square characters, for the convenien 
positor. 

The letter signed *‘ A Hebrew,’’ in our next. 

Z. aud L. L. reluctantly postponed, 

As this number will be widely circulated among classes whic), Neither 
take an interest in, nor understand the controversy into which we haye hyp : 
dragged, we postpone our reply to the Secession Organ to the next “ 


ll our next 
ling of the Jews’ 
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number, 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT 
Frid. 13th Feb. 17th Shebat Sabbath at 5 o’Clock. 
Sabb. 14 “ 18 m Portion for the Week YN 
Sabb. 21. “ 2% « ditto ditto 
New Moon proclaimed 


NSTITUTION for the Relief of the Indigent Blind of ti, 


Jewish Persuasion.—Established, 1819—55s80. 


The attention of the Governors, Subscribers, and the Public, is most res 
called to the following Resolution, &c. adopted by the Committee, at 
held on Sunday the 25th January. 

Aron Svlomon, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
Resolved unanimously, ‘* That it not being practicable from many unayoidah\ 


pectfu lly 
Meeting 


_ circumstances, to benefit this Institution by having an Anniversary Ball this yea; 


as heretofore, the Committee, in order to prevent an infringement on the Funds. 
deem it expedient individually and collectively to exert themselves to obtain yoy 
Subscribers and Donations.”’ 

The Annual Income arising from Subscriptions and Interest of the Funds, js 
inadequate to the claims on the Institution, and falls far short of its expenditure 
for the relief of the recipients of its charity ; which is at this time the more to be 
deplored, as there are several very distressed blind persons greatly in want of ifs 
assistance. The Committee, therefore, earnestly solicit the C0-Operation of asym. 
pathising public, so as not only to prevent the necessity of trenching on the Funds. 
(which have hitherto been held inviolate,) but also to enable them to extend the 
benefits to the present applicants. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Aron Solomon, Esg,. 
President, 23, Bevis Marks; Jacob Davis, Esq., Vice President, 8, Artillery Place, 
Finsbury ; Joseph Lazarus, Esq., Treasurer, 8, Keppell Street, Russell Square ; 
Henry Dyte, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 2, Hare Court, Temple; Messrs. Lazarus 
and Lawrance, 5, Castle Street, Houndsditch; and by 

S. SOLOMON, Secretary, 2, Bevis Marks. 

The President and Committee, feel much pleasure in acknowledging the result of 
the foregoing appeal, by the fullowing Donations and Subscriptions already re- 
ceived, in behalf of this laudable Institution. 


Lady Montefiore I. J. Leon, Esq. 1 1.0 
Messrs. N. M. De Rothschild _H.N. Solomon, Esq. ....do. 1 1 6 
and 20 O O Samuel Abrahams, Esq...do. 1 0 
Reuben Salomuns, Esq. ..... 10 10 0 | Aaron De Symons, Esq...do. | 0 
S. M. Samuel, Esq. ........ 5 5 0 | 8. L. De Symons, Esq....... 1 1 0 
Denis M. Gemuel, Eaq....... © | 3. B. Elkin, Bea. 2 0 
Israel Barned, Eaq. .5 | Miss Maria De Castro ...... 1.1 0 
Benjamin Moses, Esq. ...... 5 O O Mra. L. W. 1.0 9 
Js Balomons, Beq. Levisson, Esa. 1 9 
Aron Solomon, Esq. ........ 2 2 Henry Dyte, Esq........... 1.9 
Henry Faudel, Esq. ........ 2 2 0 | Maurice Solomon, Esq....... 1 1 
S.B. Worms, Esq.....+eee+. 2 2 O | Joseph Lazarus, Esq. ...... 1 1 ? 
Jacob Davis, Esq.......000. 2 2 O| M.L. Lawrance, Esq. ...... 1 1 0 
Simon Samuel, Esq. ........ 2 0 J. L. Leonino, Esq. ........ 1 1 
Louis Lucas, 2 0 B. 8, Phillips, ........ 1 
Isaac Moses, Esq. 2 Mrs. C, Davis, 
F. H. Goldsmid, Esq. ...... 2 0 0! Alfred Davis, Esq......-... 1 1 ¢ 
Louis Sampson, Esq.annually 2 2 0 John Davis, Esq.......-... 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq.....do. 1 1 ©} Henry H. Cohen, Esq....... 1 | ° 
Elias Guldsmid, Esq. ....do. 1 1 J. G. Henriques, Esq. 010 
James Samuel, Esq.......do. 1 1 ©! Joshua Joseph, Esq.....---- 9 10 6 


EWS’ FREE SCHOOL, Bell Lane, Spitalfields, for 600 
Boys and 300 Girls, 

The Governors and Subscribers are respectfully informed, that the Annual 

General Court, for the election of Honorary Officers, will take place at the School, 
on Sunday, the 15th inst. 


6th February, 1846. By Order—S. SOLOMON, See. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HEBREW PERSUASION 

DINING IN THE CITY—Sussex Hall Tavern, No. 51, Leadenhall Street, 

next door to Sussex Hall.—Morris Barnett, begs respectfully to inform the public, 

that having taken the above house, he has made arrangements for preparing we 

Chops and Steaks, at any hour of the day. Good Beds. “WD Sandwiches. 
Wines and Spirits of superior quality —Charges, strictly moderate. 


1° PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—Wanted a_respec- 


table youth, as an Apprentice to a Pawnbroker. Apply to Mr. M. Samuel, 
40, King William Street, City. 


* It is not here the place to discuss the authenticity of that work; but 
the principal objection to its genuineness, contained in the Constantino- | 
_— edition of the Jochasin, omitted in the others, however, quoted | 

y many writers (v. Ari Nohem, sect. xiii.) proves that it could not be 
younger than the xiiith century. 
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